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pretace. 


Lhe  (question  of  the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary 
Fraij^hjj^  to  women  is  in  one  sense  political  and  is  certainly 
highly  controversial  ;  upon  a  question  of  this  nature  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  can  have  no  ofiEicial  opinion. 
I  have  felt  it  to  be  possible  to  write  this  series  of  papers 
without  dealing  directly  with  the  demand  for  Woman 
Suffrage  for  this  reason,  that  the  Woman's  Movement  did 
not  begin  and  will  not  end  with  that  demand.  At  different 
stages  different  points  come  into  prominence,  at  one  time 
it  is  education,  at  another  some  great  moral  issue,  and 
now  in  this  country  it  is  the  cry  for  political  justice  ;  if 
and  when  the  vote  is  granted  to  women  the  Woman's 
Movement  will  still  remain  and  will  still  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  far  reaching  movements  in  the  modern 
world  whether  of  East  or  West. 

I  have  been  given  permission,  however,  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  personally  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  this  demand  for  political  equality  for  men  and 
women  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(i)  Because  men  and  women  have  a  somewhat 
different  sphere,  the  contribution  of  both  is  needed  in 
the  work  of  the  State,  and  all  the  departments  and 
machinery  of  State  are  interwoven. 

(2)  Because  the  witholding  of  the  vote  from  women 
is  symbolic  of  much  that  is  harmful  in  human  society. 
While  agreeing  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
some  thoughtful  anti-suffragists,  I  diaw  different  con- 
clusions as  to  the  practical  issue  ;  the  more  superficial 
reasons  generally  given  seem  to  me  to  be  typical  of  a 
view  of  women  which  I  regard  as  bad  for  men,  for 
women  and  for  society. 

{3)  Because  in  a  country  governed  by  law,  legislation 
is  a  necessary,  if  partial,  means  of  attainment  of 
necessary  reforms,  and  the  people  who  possess  votes 
have  most  influence  with  the  legislators.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  true  by  numberless  womeu  social 
reformers. 

Hampstead, 
April,  1913. 


ZOE    FAIRFIELD. 
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XTbe  Moman'6  fIDovcment. 
I. 

ONE  of  the  strange  things  about  the 
Woman's  Movement  is  that  the  more 
widespread  and  important  it  grows  the  harder  it 
becomes  to  define ;  it  embraces  so  many  issues 
and  assumes  such  varied  dress,  and  speaks  in 
such  different  tongues.  To  some  it  seems  to  stand 
for  all  that  is  greatest  and  noblest  and  most  hope- 
ful in  modern  womanhood,  to  others  for  all  that 
is  most  dangerous  and  anarchic  in  modern  social 
tendencies,  while  others  are  left  interested  per- 
haps, and  sympathetic,  but  bewildered. 

What  is  the  Woman's  Movement,  and  what 
does  it  stand  for?  There  have  always  been 
women  of  striking  personality  who  have  stood 
out  from  other  men  and  women.  The  new  thing 
which  we  observe  to-day  is  a  corporate  movement 
of  ordinary  women.  Women  as  a  body  are 
realising  themselves  and  becoming  articulate. 
The  voice  which  we  hear  is  not  the  voice  of  a 
woman  but  of  womanhood,  not  of  an  ideal  and 
perfected  womanhood,  but  of  womanhood  in 
many  ways  hampered,  sometimes  deeply  and 
bitterly  injured,  but  awake,  and  aware  of  her  own 
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possibilities  for  life  and  for  service.  The  move- 
ment is  chaotic  and  incoherent,  it  has  not  found 
itself,  to  some  people  it  seems  to  be  moving  in 
clouds  of  dust,  noise  and  smoke ;  but  it  is  above 
all  things  alive,  and  it  is  gathering  impetus  in  an 
amazing  way.  The  dust  is  raised  by  the  march 
of  a  steadily  growing  army  of  women.  We  are 
never  going  to  be  able  to  put  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock ;  for  good,  for  evil,  the  Woman's 
Movement  has  come  to  stay,  and  mankind  must 
attend  to  it. 

The  fact  that  for  so  many  people  the  movement 
centres  round  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  to  women,  clouds  rather 
than  clears  the  issue,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  is  really  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  is  possible  to  be  acutely  conscious  of 
the  significance  of  the  movement,  and  still  to 
doubt  whether  the  vote  as  such  will  do  much  to 
achieve  its  ideals.  It  is  possible  to  believe  that 
much  may  be  achieved  by  the  moral  force  of 
woman's  opinion  even  without  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  action 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Bill  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
Divorce  Commission  on  the  matter  of  an  equal 
moral  standard  for  men  and  women,  is  due  to 
this  pressure  which  has  been  exercised  without 
the  vote,  but  which  could  not  have  been  exercised 


apart  from  the  coming  into  being  of  the  Woman's 
Movement.  As  a  well  known  evening  paper 
remarked  some  weeks  ago,  prophesying  as  to  the 
report  of  the  Divorce  Commxission  on  this  par- 
ticular issue,  "  the  result  is  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  present  condition  of  public  opinion." 

The  Woman's  Movement  may  fairly  be  called 
the  renaissance  of  woman ;  it  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  spread  of  education  and  of  the  working  out 
of  the  social  and  economic  changes  of  the  last 
century.  While  working  women  were  entirely 
uneducated  and  well-to-do  women  were  living 
secluded  lives,  hemmed  round  with  conventions, 
good  or  bad,  their  education  consisting  of  certain 
refined  accomplishments,  they  might  be  admirable 
in  their  own  way,  but  the  majority  of  them  were 
unlikely  to  have  minds  of  their  own  or  views  of 
their  own,  or  even  moral  standards  of  their  own 
to  any  great  extent.  The  advent  of  higher 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  compulsory 
elementary  education  on  the  other,  w^as  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  A  condition  of  things — 
however  good  in  itself — which  depended  on 
ignorance,  could  not  last  when  women  began  to 
think  for  themselves,  however  crudely,  and  to 
form  their  own  judgments,  however  unsound. 

Economic  causes  contributed  to  the  same  end. 
The  increase  of  education  increased  the  demand 
for    women     teachers,     legislation     as    to    child 


labour  created  a  demand  for  some  other  supply 
of  cheap  labour,  and  the  rise  of  machinery  and 
the  growth  of  factories  offered  further  oppor- 
tunities for  women's  work.  Women  have 
poured  out  into  all  kinds  of  occupations,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  opposition  to  the  incoming 
of  women  has  been  strong  in  proportion  as  the 
work  has  been  interesting  and  well  paid.  One 
has  heard  little  protest  because  women  have 
made  chains,  stood  all  day  tending  machinery, 
scrubbed  floors,  or  carried  coal ;  the  conscience  of 
the  community  was  not  badly  shocked  until 
women  took  to  literature  and  medicine  and  the 
higher  paths  of  learning.  The  conscience  of  the 
community  has  been,  until  lately,  a  male  con- 
science. A  condition  of  things  which  is  rooted  in 
the  entire  dependence  of  one  sex  upon  another  was 
bound  to  go.  Women  have  learned  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  if  the  results  are  not  all  good  we 
must  still  go  forwards  and  not  backwards  ;  the 
old   conditions  cannot  be   restored. 

It  is  only  recently  that  society  as  a  whole  has 
become  aware  of  what  has  been  happening,  and 
begun  to  take  stock  of  the  situation.  In  trying 
to  point  out  some  of  the  elements  in  the 
situation,  one  can  only  deal  with  one  or  two 
of  those  which  may  serve  at  least  to  show  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  the  problems  which  are 
involved. 


Taking"  first  the  question  of  women's  work 
and  women's  wages,  one  is  immediately  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  getting  exact  information. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  varied,  but  chief  among 
them  is  the  unorganised  condition  of  women 
workers.  While  information  and  statistics  of  all 
kinds  dealing  with  men's  work  can  be  obtained 
easily  enough,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  investigation  in  order  to 
obtain  reliable  and  detailed  information  about 
women.  The  following  facts  may  give  some 
general  idea  of  the  number  of  women  workers 
and  their  rates  of  pay.  The  proportion  of  occu- 
pied men  to  women  according  to  the  census  of 
1901  is  10  to  4;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  10  men 
engaged  in  some  definite  and  tabulated  occupa- 
tion, 4  women  are  also  to  be  counted  among  the 
workers.  Of  these,  nearly  one-third  are  under 
21  years  of  age,  and  more  than  half  under  25. 
This  means  that  a  very  large  number  of  wom^en 
pass  through  some  wage-earning  occupation  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  25.  **  This  period  is 
a  very  critical  one  for  their  development  in  every 
direction,  and  lays  a  permanent  foundation  of 
good  or  ill  in  the  future.  Therefore  the  amount 
of  money  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  girls  at  this 
time  of  their  lives,  for  the  satisfaction  not  only 
of  their  physical  but  also  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  needs  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their 
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own  well-being  and  to  that  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration." * 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  for 
the  year  ending  191 1,  in  the  table  of  persons 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops  in  1907, 
gives  the  number  of  women  so  employed  as 
1,852,241,  of  whom  488,056  are  **  young  per- 
sons." Add  to  this  the  numbers  of  women 
engaged  in  teaching,  in  domestic  service,  as  shop 
assistants,  clerks,  typists,  waitresses,  dress- 
makers, nurses.  Government  employees,  char- 
women, washerwomen,  private  secretaries,  and 
in  other  less  obvious  ways,  such  as  railway  ser- 
vants, in  agriculture  (57,564  in  1901),  in  metal, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  (76,217  in 
1901).  With  the  exercise  of  a  little  imagination 
one  realises  without  further  labouring  of  the  point 
what  this  means  to  the  nation.!  It  may  be  that 
civilisation  has  wandered  far  up  a  wrong  turning, 
and  that  all  these  women  should  be  living  peace- 
fully in  sheltered  homes ;  but  we  have  to  face  the 

*  I  quote  from  an  anticle  by  Miss  Dorothy  Zimmern  in 
The  Women's  Industrial  News  for  July,  1912,  from  which 
some  of  the  figures  here  quoted  are  also  taken. 

•f  The  Census  1901  gives  the  following  totals  (t/)  number  of 
women  and  girls  returned  as  occupied,  5,309,960  ;  (b)  number 
occupied  per  1,000  women  and  girls  above  10  years,  316  per 
1,000  (a  decrease  of  19  per  thousand  on  1881). — From  the 
Young  Women^s  Christian  Association  and  Industrial  Life^  1910. 


facts  as  they  are.  Unless  some  very  revolutionary 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  construction  of 
society,  the  lines  of  which  no  one  at  present  can 
even  indicate,  we  must  accept  things  more  or 
less  as  they  are,  and  realise  the  very  large  share 
which  women  are  taking  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity. We  must  face  the  fact  also  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  women  become,  in  time, 
wives  and  mothers,  in  many  cases  continuing 
their  work  after  marriage,  and  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  under  what  conditions  this  work  is 
done.  The  tables  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  Enquiry  into  the  Earnings  and  Hours  of 
Labour  of  Workpeople  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  to  the  average  wages  of  women  in  the  43 
investigated  trades,  '*  reveal  the  appalling  fact 
that  less  than  10/-  for  a  full  week's  work 
was  earned  by  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
adult  women  in  20  out  of  43  separate 
trades,  and  in  all  the  textile  and  clothing 
trades  taken  together  if  we  omit  cotton." 
These  are  probably  the  most  reliable  figures 
obtainable.  They  may  serve  as  an  indication  of 
the  general  level,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
trades  not  investigated  the  average  is  lower.  We 
hardly  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  horrors 
which  are  revealed  by  every  investigation  into 
the  wages  and  condition  of  sweated  workers,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  90  per  cent,    of  the 
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sweated  workers  are  women.  In  the  Bermond- 
sey  Strikes  last  year  it  was  found  that  the  girls 
in  a  certain  jam  factory  were  only  getting  5/-  a 
week,  *'  and  it  takes  8/-  a  week  to  keep  straight 
in  Bermondsey." 

Another  side  of  the  problem  of  women's  wages 
is  the  fact  they  are  paid  so  much  less  than  men 
in  the  same  trades.  The  Board  of  Trade  Investi- 
gation made  in  1906  gives  the  average  full-time 
wage  of  men  and  women  in  a  large  number  of 
trades.  I  give  a  few  examples.  Some  from  what 
seem  to  be  suitable,  others  unsuitable,  occupa- 
tions :— 


Men. 

Women. 

Lace         39/6 

•••     13/5 

Shirt-blouse,     Underclothing, 

etc.               29/10 

•••     13/4 

Ready-made  Tailoring             ...  31/11 

...    12/11 

Fur           35/7 

...      16/7 

Chains,  anchors,  etc.   ...          ...     35/4 

...       9/6 

Smelting,      Rolling,      etc.,      of 

Metals  other  than  Iron  ...     31/5 

...     14/1 

Light    Iron    Castings,    Stoves, 

Grates,   etc.            31/4 

lo/o 

The  reasons  which  account  for  the  small  wages 
paid  to  women  workers  are  complex,  some 
of  the  work  is  unskilled,  many  women  are 
only    **  marking    time,"    a    certain    amount    of 
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women's  labour  is  subsidized,  and  many  of 
them  are  pressed  by  desperate  need.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  "  pocket-money  "  wage  and 
the  **  starvation  "  wage  are  the  same.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  men 
should  be  paid  a  sufficient  wage  to  keep  a  wife 
and  family,  and  it  is  also  true  that  many  women 
and  children  are  forced  into  the  labour  market 
because  men's  wages  are  insufficient  for  the  needs 
of  their  families ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  low 
wages  paid  to  women  react  on  wages  all  round, 
and  whatever  the  contributing  causes  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  women  are  not  being  adequately 
paid  for  the  work  that  they  do,  nor  enough 
to  meet  their  actual  necessities,  and  that  the 
present  condition  of  things  cannot  be  allowed  to 
go  on.  Unfortunately,  even  when  women  support 
their  husbands,  or  when  widows  support  their 
families  their  wages  do  not  rise. 


II. 

THERE  are  some  great  causes  which  rouse 
the  whole  being  because  they  touch  life  at 
its  foundation.  They  have  to  do  with  the  elemen- 
tal forces  of  life.  The  abolition  of  slavery  was 
such  a  cause— it  dealt  with  the  right  of  a  human 
being  to  be  human.     The  Woman's   Movement 
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derives  its  passion  and  gathers  its  momentum 
from  the  fact  that  it  also  touches  the  fundamental 
things  of  life,  the  forces  which  carry  on  the  race, 
on  which  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
still  unborn  depend.  Until  we  realise  this,  the 
depth  of  the  emotion  which  is  aroused  by  the 
Woman's  Movement  is  puzzling.  Its  demand  is 
for  the  redemption  and  the  fulfilment  of  woman- 
hood and  of  motherhood ;  the  passion  of  its  pro- 
test will  remain  so  long  as  does  the  exploitation 
of  any  class  of  women. 

The  position  of  woman  in  the  labour  market 
referred  to  in  the  last  article  is  bad  from  many 
points  of  view.  To  many  women  it  seems  to 
prove  the  failure  of  chivalry,  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  pretence  that  in  a  Christian  society  the 
strong  protect  the  weak;  but  the  most  painful 
aspect  of  it  is  that  it  cruelly  strengthens  the 
temptation  to  enter  that  one  profession  which  is 
always  open  to  women,  the  profession  of  prostitu- 
tion. There  are  thousands  of  girls  in  every  great 
city  in  England  struggling  for  a  bare  existence, 
with  nothing  but  their  own  natural  instinct  for 
chastity  standing  between  them  and  a  life  of 
apparent  ease,  gaiety,  good  clothes,  and  good 
food.  The  struggle  of  girls  to  keep  straight  in 
almost  impossible  circumstances,  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  heroic  of  modern  forms  of 
martyrdom.     This   brings   us   to   another   of   the 
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outstanding  questions  with  which  the  Woman's 
Movement  is  concerned,  the  question  of  public 
morahty. 

Public  morality  has  been  based  largely  on  the 
assumption  that  there  are  two  classes  of  women — 
good  women  and  bad  women — but  we  are  learn- 
ing to  know  better.  A  truer  sisterhood  is  growing 
up  among  us,  and  we  are  determined  that  women 
shall  no  longer  be  bought  and  sold  for  money 
because  they  are  driven  to  it  by  want,  or  by  the 
greed  and  lust  of  those  who  prey  upon  their 
ignorance  and  youth,  and,  may  be,  foolishness. 
All  the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  these 
are  at  bottom  the  main  causes  of  professional 
prostitution.  There  is  very  little  reliable  informa- 
tion to  be  had,  and  undoubtedly  the  causes  work 
indirectly  in  many  cases ;  but  those  who  care  to 
read  a  book  which  is  the  result  of  sane  and  dis- 
passionate enquiry,  are  recommended  A  New 
Conscience  and  an  Old  Evil,  by  Jane  Addams ;  or 
Charles  Booth's  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People, 
final  volume.  We  believe  that  the  instinct  for 
purity  is  natural  in  every  normal  and  healthy 
woman.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  of  our 
common  liability  to  temptation,  for  none  of  us  is 
without  sin;  but  we  ought  to  protest  against  the 
fallacy  that  the  respectable  person  is  necessarily  a 
better  person  than  the  sinner  and  outcast.  He 
may  be  simply  more  fortunate.     Those  who  know 


best  tell  us  that  these  unfortunate  women  are 
very  much  like  the  rest  of  us. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  modern  writers 
to  deny  that  this  instinct  for  purity  is  anything 
but  the  result  of  convention.  They  insist  on  the 
strength  of  the  instinct  for  motherhood,  and  seem 
to  see  some  contradiction  between  the  two.  The 
true,  natural  and  common  sense  view  is  that  they 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  thing.  This  instinct  in 
women  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  human 
society,  but  we  are  asking  ourselves  how  far 
social  conditions  (city  or  rural)  make  it,  humanly 
speaking,  possible  to  large  numbers  of  women. 
How  many  of  those  who  speak  lightly  of,  and 
judge  cruelly,  the  girl  who  has  fallen,  and  who 
help  to  trample  her  deeper  into  the  mud,  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  trace  even  one  case  to  its 
source? 

Those  who  have  been  most  carefully  watching 
the  progress  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(White  Slave  Traffic)  Act  are  thankfully  aware  of 
the  change  which  has  come  over  public  opinion 
during  the  last  year.  The  Bill,  as  a  Private 
Member's  Bill,  was  blocked  over  loo  times  in  two 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  became  so  strong  that  suddenly 
it  was  made  a  Government  Measure.  The  apathy 
shown  in  some  quarters  and  at  some  stages  was 
heartbreaking,  but  the  Bill  in  the  end  was  carried 
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with  real  conviction.  There  are  many  other  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times,  and  the  thing  that  cheers 
one  is  not  only  the  growth  of  corporate  sense  and 
social  responsibility  among  wom.en,  but  the  grow- 
ing sympathy  and  understanding  among  men. 
Chivalry  is  not  really  dead.  One  dreams  of  the 
day  when  we  shall  talk  no  more  of  the  Woman's 
Movement,  because  all  that  is  noble  and  good  in 
it  shall  have  become  the  burden  of  all  those  men 
and  women  who  desire  righteousness  and  purity 
in  social  life. 

We  are  realising  afresh  that  no  nation  can  rise 
to  a  higher  level  than  the  mothers  of  its  children, 
that  no  woman  can  be  sacrificed  without  renewed 
danger  and  temptation  to  men,  that  the  degrada- 
tion of  womanhood  is  a  canker  at  the  heart  of 
the  life  of  any  nation.  Men  and  women  are 
learning  to  stand  together  In  this  cause.  We 
do  not  any  longer  believe  that  the  cause  of  purity 
is  furthered  by  the  ignorance  of  the  women  who 
live  in  the  easier  places.  We  must  at  all  costs 
face  the  facts,  and  seek  a  better  understanding 
of  their  causes.  Both  men  and  women  need  to 
understand  far  better  than  they  do,  the  others' 
point  of  view,  needs,  temptations,  strength  and 
weakness. 

Many  people,  Vvhen  they  become  aware 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  pressure  of  the  social 
problem     on     women,     ask,      "  But    how     will 
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it  ever,  be  altered ;  legislation  cannot  alter 
human  nature?  "  We  would  answer,  legis- 
lation can  do  something,  but  what  we  care 
for  most  is  that  people  shall  learn  to  look 
at  these  things  in  a  new  way.  Human 
nature  can  be  altered,  not  primarily  by  legisla- 
tion, but  by  the  growth  of  a  new  conscience,  and 
of  better  ideals.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  this 
difficult  question  of  public  morality,  men  must 
give  up  the  false  view  of  the  existence  of  two 
classes  of  women,  in  regard  to  whom  many  of 
them  quite  honestly  hold  themselves  bound  by 
two  different  codes  of  honour ;  they  must  make  a 
serious  attempt  to  trace  the  responsibility  for  the 
existence  of  the  second  class  to  the  right 
quarters. 

This  is  not  a  selfish  demand.  Just  as  the 
question  of  women's  wages  reacts  on  men's 
wages,  so  the  question  of  the  moral  degradation 
of  women  reacts  on  the  whole  of  society.  Let 
us  admit  that  men  have  a  harder  battle  to  fight ; 
are  not  women  meant  to  help?  The  moral 
balance  of  Society  can  only  be  kept  true  when 
the  purity  of  women  is  held  sacred,  and  the  true 
power  of  womanhood  really  thrown  upon  the 
scales. 

It  is  true  that  some  feminist  writers  tend  to 
ignore  the  part  that  women  themselves  play  in 
the  evils  of  the  social  problem.     It  is  part  of  the 
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work  of  the  Woman's  Movement  to  arouse  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  consciences  of  women 
themselves.  The  carelessness,  bargain  hunting, 
love  of  pleasure,  pettiness  and  extravagance  of 
many  Vvomen  is  largely  responsible  for  much  of 
the  under-pay  and  overwork  of  woman  workers, 
for  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  many  busi- 
ness men  to  increase  their  incomes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  the  increase.  Women 
are  not  guiltless  in  the  upholding  of  a  double 
standard  in  society,  in  the  increase  in  late 
marriages,  in  the  limitation  of  families  among 
those  who  can  best  afford  to  bring  up  and 
educate  children,  nor  for  the  existence  of  low  and 
materialistic  ideals  among  men.  Women  are 
shamefully  associated  with  men  in  the  interna- 
tional White  Slave  traffic. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  from  the  beginning 
men  have  been  associated  in  efforts  to  help  the 
cause  of  women.  Such  names  as  those  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  W.  T.  Stead,  and 
W.  A.  Coote  come  at  once  to  mind;  but  however 
true  it  may  be  that  there  are  faults  on  both 
sides,  or  that  women  have  not  been  left  quite 
alone  to  fight  their  battles,  do  not  let  us  ignore 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  characteristic  faults  of 
women  may  be  traced  to  lack  of  opportunity,  to 
the  partially  false  estimate  in  which  they  have 
come  to  be  held,   the  partially   false  position   in 
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which  they  have  been  placed ;  they  are  suffering 
to  some  extent  at  least  from  ''  arrested  develop- 
ment." It  is  generally  admitted  that  men's  and 
vi^omen's  faults  are  different;  several  character- 
istic male  failings  may  be  traced  to  an  unsatis- 
factory attitude  towards  women. 

It  is  not  easy  to  put  into  a  few  words  the 
general,  positive  demand  of  the  Woman's  Move- 
ment as  one  conceives  of  it,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Woman's  Movement  stands  for  the 
raising  of  the  status  of  women  all  round  for  her 
own  sake,  for  man's  sake,  and  for  society's  sake. 
The  right  which  w^omen  are  claiming  is  to  be 
regarded  as  free  human  beings.  They  wish 
"to  be  legally  permitted  to  do  anything 
of  which  they  are  capable."  They  ask  for 
the  removal  of  all  artificial  barriers,  handicaps  and 
limitations,  for  the  higher  and  wider  education  of 
women,  for  a  greater  liberty  and  opportunity  for 
development  and  service,  for  that  dignity  and 
equality  in  the  relations  of  men  and  women  which 
can  only  be  made  possible  when  woman  is  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  being  all  that  is  in  her  to  be, 
and  of  giving  all  that  is  in  her  to  give.  Only  then 
shall  we  be  able  to  discover  the  true  place  of 
woman  in  life,  and  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purpose 
for  her. 

It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  there  are  deep 
and   ineradicable  differences   between   the   sexes. 
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nor  need  we  wish  it  otherwise,  but  we  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  discovering  fully  what 
they  are,  or  how  they  work  out  in  life.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  these  differences  and  inequalities 
are  the  result  of  the  essential  nature  of  things  or 
of  education,  and  of  a  different  environment  and 
a  different  standard  which  begin  from  earliest 
infancy.  The  highest  life  which  any  man  or 
woman  can  live  must  be  the  life  which 
makes  the  fullest  contribution  to  the  race ; 
the  future  of  the  race  is  bound  up  with  the 
life  of  the  child ;  that  life  depends  on  many 
things,  not  least  on  the  home  into  which  it  is 
born,  and  in  which  it  is  reared.  A  good  many 
people  see  this  extremely  obvious  truth,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  home-making  is  the  primary 
vocation  of  most  women.  It  is  the  only  thing 
which  makes  most  women  really  happy.  (At 
which  remark  a  proportion  of  my  readers  will 
scoff  !).  What  we  often  fail  to  see  is  that  to 
have  the  best  kind  of  home  you  must  have  a 
woman  with  a  big  soul,  and  that  a  woman  with 
a  big  soul  will  never  be  content,  or  even  pleasant, 
in  a  home  narrowly  conceived.  Home-making 
may  be  an  occupation  of  a  very  far-reaching 
kind ;  what  we  need  is  a  rediscovery  of  its  possi- 
bilities. Have  patience  if  in  the  present  stage 
of  experiment  the  balance  is  a  little  out  of  gear. 
The  "  uneasy  "  woman  is  not  a  production  of  the 
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Woman's  Movement;  she  has  been  appearing  in 
all  literature  and  drama  for  a  long  time ;  it  is 
truer  to  say  that  the  Woman's  Movement  is  an 
attempt  to  discover  not  only  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,  but  the  cure. 

There  has  always  been,  and  there  certainly  still 
is,  a  great  deal  of  other  work  for  women  to  do, 
which  women  must  and  ought  to  do,  some  of 
which  can  only  be  done  by  women,  who  must 
give  their  whole  life  to  the  doing  of  it.  Too 
many  of  us  are  playing  at  a  great  many  things, 
talking  of  our  capacity  and  accomplisliing  less 
than  we  might.  We  shall  not  discover  all  that 
life  asks  of  us,  or  holds  for  us,  till  we  seek  with 
more  purpose  and  patience  and  devotion  than 
has  been  the  case  with  many  of  us. 


III. 

WE  have  all  become  aware  nowadays  that 
things  have  changed,  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  Foundations  tells  us,  we  are  very 
modern.  There  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  air. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  help  it,  the  causes 
arose  before  we  were  born,  and  we  are  reaping 
the  fruits  sown  in  the  poor  old  nineteenth  century. 
Only  a  very  few  very  wise  prophets  in  those  days  had 
any  idea  how  great  the  coming  changes  were  to  be. 
Amid  all  the  social  and  theological  upheaval  that 
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is  going  on  around  us,  we  have  often  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  great  things  do  not  really 
change,  but  that  they  have  to  be  interpreted 
afresh  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  new  age.  Is  there 
any  more  urgent  demand  being  made  on  the 
Church  to-day  than  the  demand  that  she  shall 
interpret  anew  for  our  own  day  the  Christian 
message  for  v/omen?  Surely  it  is  part  of  that 
Eternal  Gospel  which  she  holds  in  trust  for  the 
world.  Has  the  Church  any  clear  idea  as  to  what 
meaning  this  message  has  for  women  as  such  in 
the  modern  world,  or  must  we  look  elsewhere  for 
the  guidance  which  we  need  in  the  changed  con- 
ditions at  home  and  abroad? 

Many  theories  and  many  practices  will  have  to 
be  reconsidered,  and  restated  and  changed,   and 
there  are  already  signs  of  this  in  many  directions. 
Whether  we  consider  the  work  of  the  Church  at 
home,  the  problems  and  policy  of  the  Church  in 
the  mission  field,  the  administration  of  missions, 
the  reconstruction  of  political  parties,  the  solution 
of  crying  moral  pioblems,   or  Indeed   any   other 
great   question   about   which   the   Church   or   the 
State  Is  thinking  to-day,  we  find  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  true  place  and  contribution  of  women 
is    being    discussed.      For    historical    and    other 
reasons  the  Women's  Movement  takes  different 
shape  in  different  countries,  but  it  has  become  a 
universal  fact. 
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This  demand  for  the  restatement  of  the 
Christian  message  in  relation  to  women  is  but 
one  aspect  of  the  general  demand  for  a  Gospel 
which  recognises  the  realities  and  meets  the 
needs  of  human  life ;  it  is,  however,  an  aspect 
of  which  the  Church  has  been  over-slow  to 
recognise  the  importance.  If  we  think  back  a 
few  years  we  remember  that  the  Church  as  a 
whole  took  no  part  in  the  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  some  of  her  prominent 
leaders  were  definitely  hostile,  and  the  women 
had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  moulding  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  of  winning  the  women  themselves 
for  the  service  of  the  Church  was  to  a  great 
extent  lost.  And  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  though  the  Church  is  really  with  the 
Woman's  Movement  in  much  for  which  it  stands, 
and  for  which  it  is  working,  there  has  been  so 
little  sympathy  between  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
and  the  leaders  of  the  women,  that  very  few  on 
either  side  have  realized  their  common  purposes. 
Many  of  us  whose  lives,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
are  given  to  distinctively  Christian  work,  have 
until  lately  often  turned  to  those  outside  organized 
Christianity  for  sympathy  and  understanding 
about  women's  questions.  Many  of  the  women 
who  have  cared  most  have  been  conscious 
of  an   attitude  of  disapproval,   and   of  prejudice 
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in  many  quarters,  and  have  found  very  little 
serious  attempt  to  understand  what  they  believed 
and  desired. 

So  many  women  do  go  to  Church  that  the 
absence  of  the  others  is  not  much  noticed,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  absence  of  men  is  much 
more  general  than  the  absence  of  the  m.ore 
thoughtful  and  stronger  women. 

Things  are  very  much  better  than  they  were 
even  eighteen  months  ago.  There  is  a  growing 
desire  to  understand  and  be  sympathetic  about  the 
questions  with  which  so  many  women  are  deeply 
concerned ;  what  is  most  needed  now  is  perhaps 
clear  and  scientific  thinking.  This  is  true  of  the 
whole  social  and  theological  problem  of  the  day, 
and  pre-eminently  of  this  matter  which  touches  the 
life  of  Church  and  State  at  so  many  points.  It 
puzzles  one  often  to  observe  the  subjects  to  which 
people  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  prolonged 
and  arduous  study,  and  those  about  which  they 
are  content  with  more  or  less  casual  and  un- 
informed opinions.  In  the  first  and  second  of 
these  articles  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  out 
some  of  the  evils  and  limitations  against  which 
the  Woman's  Movement  is  in  one  aspect  a  pro- 
test, to  show  why  we  cannot  and  dare  not  be 
content  that  things  should  remain  as  they  are ; 
if  we  are  to  go  forward,  however,  and  go  forward 
wiselv,    it  is   essential   that   we   work   and   think 

ml       / 
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and  pray  toward  constructive  ideas  and  ideals. 
This  thinking  must  not  be  left  to  women,  it  is  the 
concern  of  humanity.  Looked  at  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  it  is  the  concern  of  the 
whole  Church.  "  For  ye  are  all  one  man  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

The  reason  why  it  matters  so  acutely  that  the 
Christian  Church  should  think  and  care  about 
this  thing  is  that  Christianity  is  the  only  religion 
or  philosophy  which  is  sound  through  and  through 
on  this  fundamental  question  of  the  place  of 
women  in  life,  and  of  the  true  relationship 
between  men  and  women.  The  Church  is  old- 
fashioned  about  many  things,  and  she  is  accused 
of  being  so  about  the  moral  basis  of  society,  and 
the  Church  in  the  main  is  right.  The  days  are 
passing  when  men  proposed  to  abandon  Christian 
dogma  and  to  retain  the  Christian  ethic,  we  know 
now  that  it  is  all  or  nothing.  At  bottom  the 
Church  is  right,  because  the  truth  is  embodied 
for  ever  in  the  Christian  story.  We  believe  that 
the  Church  is  right  because  we  believe  in  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  from  this 
that  the  highest  ideal  of  womanhood  is  derived. 
It  is  upon  this  that  it  is  based. 

A  general  view  of  history  shows  us  that  the 
Christian  Church,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  has 
taken  a  consistent  Hne  on  such  things  as  :  A  high 
standard   of   purity   for   both   man    and   woman, 
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which  has  shewn  itself  in  such  ways  as  the  growth 
of  the  ascetic  ideal,  and  of  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  love.  The  sacredness  and  the  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage,  an  ideal  which  has  been  upheld 
sternly  and  relentlessly  against  every  sort  of 
pressure  and  influence.  Responsibility  towards 
children ;  the  duty  of  child-bearing  has  been 
steadily  taught,  and  much  care  and  attention 
given  to  the  education  and  training  of  children. 
The  sacredness  of  motherhood  and  of  the  home. 
Chivalry,  with  its  modern  counterpart  of  friend- 
ship between  men  and  women,  is  another  out- 
come of  the  Christian  conception  of  life. 

In  the  Roman  Church  much  of  this  teaching 
has  of  course  been  enshrined  in  the  adoration  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  but  everywhere  these 
things  are  rooted  deep  in  the  thought  of 
Christendom.  How  are  we  to  re-interpret  and 
re-discover  them  in  the  face  of  the  ideals  which 
are  being  preached  by,  for  Instance,  many 
brilliant  novelists  and  playwrights  to-day?  As 
we  meet  face  to  face  the  Ideals  of  the  non- 
Christian  faiths?  As  against  the  pressure  of  a 
materialistic  view  of  the  world?  How  are  we 
to  welcome  courageously  all  that  Is  true,  to  cast 
away  bravely  all  that  is  base  and  dishonest  and 
insincere. 

I  believe  that  the  root  of  the  matter  Is  found  in 
the  historic  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  based  ; 
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i.  nd  there  is  a  whole  fund  of  partially  unexplored 
knowledge  and  suggestion  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. One  cannot  even  summarise  the  possible 
lines  of  study  here,  but  one  thinks  imme- 
diately of  our  Lord's  attitude  to  women,  His 
friendships  with  them,  their  close  sympathy  with 
Him,  and  His  deep  appreciation  of  it.  His  wel- 
come of  Mary's  extravagance  of  devotion,  and 
His  command  that  the  story  be  told  wherever  the 
Gospel  was  preached ;  His  retirements  to  Bethany 
during  the  Last  Week;  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
recorded  that  any  woman  was  His  enemy ;  that 
there  were  four  women  (and  one  man)  at  the 
Cross;  that  the  women  were  first  at  the  Tomb. 
And  over  against  this,  that  there  was  no  women 
amongst  the  Apostles.  Again,  His  love  for  chil- 
dren, and  His  peculiarly  definite  declarations 
about  marriage,  and  the  close  connection  in  the 
records  of  these  things. 

When  we  come  to  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  we 
see  the  gradual  evolution  of  thought  and 
practice,  and  surely  it  is  rather  superficial  to  be 
so  troubled  by  some  of  the  things  said 
by  St.  Paul.  In  looking  for  light  in  his 
writings  on  any  problem  of  society,  it  is  to  the 
permanent,  underlying  principles  we  must  turn, 
not  to  the  obviously  temporary  enactments.  And 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  things  he  taught 
was  the  spiritual  equality  in  Christ  of  Jew  and 
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Gentile,  man  and  woman,  bond  and  free.  That 
great  truth  has  worked  out  slowly,  and  is  working 
still.  Surely  his  view  of  marriage  shines  out 
amazingly  amid  the  practices  of  the  Gentile 
world  ? 

Besides  the  need  for  thinking  to  some  kind  of 
working  conclusion  on  the  positive  ideal  for 
womanhood,  and  for  a  reasoned  faith  about  it, 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  practical  questions 
facing  the  Church  to-day,  all  of  which  call  for 
patient  and  thoughtful  study.  What  is  the  place 
of  women  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  general? 
What  has  it  been  in  different  eras  of  the  life  of 
the  Church?  Where  have  we  fallen  back,  where 
should  we  seek  opportunities  for  fuller  service? 
What  is  the  true  place  of  women  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Church?  (Nothing  is  being  taken  for 
granted  by  the  younger  generation).  Are  the 
Quakers  and  the  Salvation  Army  on  the  right 
line?  Ought  we  to  hope  for  a  great  increase  in 
women  Deaconesses  (in  the  episcopal  and  non- 
episcopal  Churches)  ?  Is  there  more  place  than 
some  of  us  realise  for  Sisterhoods  of  all  kinds? 
Then  again,  is  it  right  or  wise  that  women 
should  do  most  of  the  work,  and  men  keep  the 
administration  of  Church  matters  in  their  own 
hands?  Is  the  present  position  of  women  workers 
in  the  Church  developing  the  best  kind  of  worker ; 
if  not,  is  it  possible  that  the  reaction  on  the  work 
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of  the  Church  (planned  sometimes  largely  to 
suit  these  same  women)  accounts  for  some  of  the 
trouble? 

To  come  to  foreign  missions.  There  is  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  position  of  women 
in  Christian  and  non-Christian  lands,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  becoming  more  imperative  every 
day  that  women  missionaries  understand  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  go  to  non-Christian 
women  with  Christian  and  Western  ideals.  We 
must  understand  ourselves  what  in  our  teaching 
is  fundamental  and  universal,  what  is  local  and 
already  outworn,  and  what  remains  still  to  be 
learnt.  The  position  of  women  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  missions  at  home  and  abroad  is 
another  most  important  and  urgent  question,  and 
has  been  ably  dealt  with  by  Miss  Minna 
Gollock  in  the  International  Review  of  Missions. 
Her  article,  entitled  **  The  Share  of  Women  in 
the  Administration  of  Missions,"  has  been  re- 
printed as  a  pamphlet,  and  may  be  obtained, 
price  3d.,  post  free,  from  100,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh.  This  article  forms  part  of  a  series 
on  women's  questions  which  everyone  who  wishes 
to  give  serious  attention  to  the  subject  should 
read,  noting  specially  Miss  Rouse's  article  on 
**  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Woman's  Movement 
in  the  West,"  in  the  January  number,  which  has 
also  been  reprinted. 
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It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  most  people 
that  women  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  rehgion, 
and  it  does  appear  to  be  true  that  women  have 
a  spiritual  instinct  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  most  men,  more  intuitive,  less 
dependent  on  reason  or  evidences.  Had  the  faith 
of  the  women  survived  Calvary,  or  had  their 
love  survived  their  faith,  on  that  Easter 
morning,  when  they  went  to  the  Garden  early? 
"  Thou  hast  patience  and  didst  bear  for  My 
Name's  sake,  and  hast  not  grown  weary.  But  I 
have  this  against  thee,  that  thou  didst  leave  thy 
first  love."  These  words  express  the  mis- 
givings of  many  who  fear  that  women  are  losing 
the  one  thing  needful  in  the  attempt  to  take  a  share 
in  life  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
in  the  past.  Let  us  face  the  situation  frankly. 
Is  this  misgiving  justified?  It  is  obviously  not 
desirable,  as  Miss  Royden  told  us  last  summer  at 
the  great  meeting  in  Queen's  Hall,  that  women 
should  have  a  monopoly  of  some  of  the  virtues 
and  men  of  the  rest.  The  command  was  as  she 
reminded  us,  **  Be  ye  therefore  perfect."  Many 
women  are  conscious  of  the  need  for  magnanimity, 
courage,  breadth  of  view,  and  a  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  in  themselves  and  in  other  women, 
and  we  believe  that  we  shall  learn  these  things 
as  we  learn  to  face  the  hardships,  if  need  be,  and 
to  shoulder  the  burdens,  and  to  give  ourselves  to 
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the  labours  which  are  coming  to  us  just  now — we 
must,  however,  see  to  it  that  in  learning  these 
things  we  do  not  forget  that  the  world  needs  as 
much  as  it  needs  any  of  these  things,  tenderness 
and  graciousness,  gentleness  and  patience,  purity 
and  quietness  of  spirit.  Just  now,  when  the 
world  is  asking  itself  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  nearer  to  being  practical  wisdom  than  they 
knew,  do  not  let  us  give  up  the  way  of  love  for 
the  way  of  anger,  the  way  of  meekness  for  the 
way  of  force. 

Among  all  the  important  things  to  which  we 
have  to  give  our  mind  and  strength,  there  is  still 
one  thing  which  is  needful  before  all  else.  That 
we  learn  to  sit  at  the  Feet  of  our  Lord.  We  can- 
not live  and  face  the  hurry  and  the  burden  of  life 
and  not  to  be  utterly  spoilt  and  fretted  and  over- 
burdened, unless  we  learn  the  secret  of  an  inner 
life  with  God. 

It  is  when  we  face  a  need  like  this  that  we 
realise  again  that  Christ  is  for  every  man  and 
every  woman  equally  the  perfect  Pattern ;  it  is  to 
Him  we  must  come  and  learn  the  secret  of  rest  in 
work,  joy  in  pain,  and  the  peace  which  no  man 
taketh  from  us.  It  was  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  His  death,  that  He  was 
not  too  busy  to  take  little  children  in  His  arms 
and  bless  them. 
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Introductory  Studies  in  the  Woman's  Move- 
mentj  with  a  Bibliography.  Price  2d.  Published 
by  The  Student  Christian  Movement. 

A  Litany  of  Intercession  jor  Women^  published 
by  the  Representative  Council  of  Girls'  Associa- 
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